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N. E. FARMER. 





For the New England Farmer. 
IMPROVEMENT OF STOCK. 

Mr Brecx—As there have been several arti- 
cles in late numbers of the Farmer, upon the sub- 
ject of improving our stock, and as the topic seems 
to excite considerable interest at this time among 
writers for the agricultural press, | have thought 
that the re-publication in your paper of an article 
bearing on the subject, by that successful breeder 
and true friend of the agricultural interest, the 
Hon. Joun WeEuEs, would be of service, in sup- 
porting the right side of the question, viz: the use 
of the best foreign breeds to improve ourown. His 
opinions in the matter are entitled to great weight, 
as few among us have had more experience in 
breeding ; and his eminent success attests the 
wisdom of his course. The article appeared orig- 
inally in vol, x, No. 4 of the “ Mass. Agricult. Re- 
pository and Journal,” 

The recent destruction by fire of a large portion 
of Mr Welles’ improved stock, is much to he re- 
gretted, not on his own account alone, but asa 
public loss. These animals elicited the admiration 
of all beholders—and would, no doubt, have been 
the means of much improvement in others, had they 
not been doomed to an untimely death by the evil 
hand of the incendiary. How all depraved must 
be the heart that subjected these innocent, help- 
Jess, unoffending creatures to the prolonged and 
revolting tortures of a death by fire! It is to be 
hoped such atrocious guilt, such unmitigated de- 
pravity, may not go long ** unwhipt of justice.” 

Allow me to say, in closing, that, for one, I 
should be pleased to learn Mr Welles’ present 
opinions concerning the worth of the improved 
Short-Horns compared with other noted breeds, and 
with our own; also his experience in crossing dif- 
ferent breeds, during the twelve years which have 
elapsed since the accompanying article was writ- 
ten; and though the infirmities of age may render 
the task of writing more irksome and less agreea- 
ble to him than formerly, I hope, nevertheless, that 
he may be induced to communicate through the 
Farmer some of his information relative to the 
above-mentioned points. 

Yours, D. 
Importep Stock. 


To the Publishing Committee of the Mass. Society for Pro- 
moting Agriculture: 


Gentlemen—It is certainly to be regretted that 
some respectable farmers show a disposition not 
only to indulge prejudice against the imported 
breeds of cattle, but to excite these impressions on 
the minds of others. They appeal to a popular 
feeling, and a very natural one, which too easily 
besets us—‘‘our own superiority.” “The true 
worth of our ancient breed,” says one, “as to their 
competition, is much neglected.” Again—*“ our 
old, accustomed breeds are unnoticed.” In the 
most approved practices of breeding of stock, per- 
haps no better reason need be given for a change, 


‘than this very fact, that it is our old accustomed 
| breed on which a cross would be beneficial for that 
cause only. As the disadvantage of breeding 
“in and in” for a length of time, has been long 
admitted, the principle of a change of breed or 
cross, by judicious selections, has, it is believed, 
induced almost universal assent and practice. 

Some contend that a given weight may be placed 
on any part of animals, to correct a deficiency ; and 
others, that every disposition and property may be 
improved by a skilful observation and practice 
herein. ‘The attention of agriculturists in Europe, 
has been for the greater part of the last century, 
engaged in this process. In England, more espe- 
cially, if wecan believe all we see—or all we 
hear—or any part of it—animals of extraordinary 
production, as wel! as those of great beauty, size, 
and power, with a favorable disposition to fatten, 
have been brought to view. Instances might be 
here quoted, but they are too well known to need 
it. Wherever, in any country, a judicious selec- 
tion of stock has been in careful continued prac- 
tice, we must shut our eyes and seal up our senses 
not to perceive the beneficial result. And why 
should we doubt our power in this particular? It 
scemns the all-wise intention in our condition, that 
we should cultivate and improve every thing about 
us. And do we notso do? How is it with the 
horse, and various other animals? Are they not 
bred and reared, for various uses, by careful selec- 
tion and attention? And why should we easily 
and indolently admit that nothing is to be effected 
in our cattle, forming, as they do, the great sources 
of our comfort and support ? 

But though our efforts, in this country, may have 
been less strenuous and uniform—and for a shorter 
period of time—still we do not want proofs of what 
may be done athome. Our cattle are susceptible 
of improvement, nas the Sutton race will show, 
Those who most dislike the imported breed, tell of 
some native stock in their neighborhood which is 
superior. Be it so, Our stock was mostly deriv- 
ed from Great Britain, and is doubtless as capable 
of improvement. 

All that is to be said is, that when that which 
time only can produce, has for nearly a century 
been in careful progression, a prudent considera- 
tion will avail of the advantage. 

It is further complained, “that much is said of 
the imported, and little or nothing of our native 
stock.” If this alludes to any general expression 
or opinion, it will have its due weight, and no 
more. But the object of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Society has been, to promote a judicious 
selection, as the great thing necessary—~and so their 
committees have uniformly urged. The premiums 
on milch animals have been mostly given to native 
stock, it is believed—some to the imported breed 
to be sure,—the far greater number of the former 
makes this natural. [In many cases, the richness 
of the milk, in the imported breed, has been re- 
markable—and their general size, proportion and 
beauty, has been thought to exceed our old races, 

The disappointment of a farmer, who has paid a 
large price for an animal (as has occurred,) that 








has long legs, and “a bag that is difficult to be 
found,” is to be regretted—but these things will 
sometimes happen. But it is earnestly contended 
for in Europe, and by many here, that where there 
has been a long transmission of improved blood in 
stock, this occurs much more rarely. 

The improved Short-horns are not generally es- 
teemed a long-legged race—many of them are 
great milkers—though for this property they are 
thought by some to have too great a tendency to 
become fat. By this facility they often disappoint 
those who wish to increase their breed, ‘This dis- 
position to fatten is so felt in England, that, at 
their Smithfield cattle show lest year, it was proud- 
ly said, “Foreigners may boast of their sunny 
climes—of the spontaneous produce of their soil— 
of their grapes, and their wine, and their olive- 
yards,—but no land but England can boast of their 
fat cattle show.” 

The object of the Trustees of the Mssaachusetts 
Agricultural Society, is to encourage whatever is 
connected with the great staples of the country — 
not to write down one race of cattle, and set up 
another, Whatever means [of improving our stock} 
are at hand, let them be made use of ;—but if oth- 
ers, and superior, can be had, from abroad—brought 
home, and used to greater advantage, let us not be 
too steadfast in our old habits and practices, lest 
we should perceive, too late, that we have stood 
still whilet others have advanced, 

I am yours, JOHN WELLES. 

Boston, March 22, 1832. 





Shipping Horses.—A brisk trade in horses and 
cattle shipped to the West Indies, is carried on in 
that quiet and beautiful city, New Haven, and they 
seem to have the monopoly of the business. ‘The 
Courier says : 

“Most of them are sent out in large vessels, 
called by the craft, ‘horse jockies.’” The deck of 
the vessel is converted into a stable, by placing a 
sort of roof, eight feet high, over the whole of it, 
and the horses are tied in parrallel rows with their 
heads towards each other, ‘The water for their 
use is carried in the ‘ hold’ of the vessel, and the 
hay, pressed in bundles, is laid upon the temporary 
roof. When they are shipped, they are packed as 
closely as possible, like herrings in a box, so that 
during the whole voyage they are compelled to 
stand op. At first, this is tedious to the poor 
brutes, and until they get their ‘sea legs’ on, they 
suffer a great deal. Most of the mules are brought 
here in large droves from Canada, but oftentimes 
they are driven from the West, even as far as from 
Ohio and Kentucky. In fact, these animals are 
sent here from nearly every State in the Union,” 


Spenking of farming in Belgium, a correspondent 
of the N. Y. Tribune says: “It is one vast garden; 
every inch of ground is compelled to produce its 
utmost. The superficial farmers of America, who 
imperfectly turn up the soil of a thousand acres, 
might take a profitable lesson from the care and 
skill which here enables every acre to support more 
than its man.” 
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FACTS IN THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH) ing, a certain and unchanging value to the produc. | 


AGRICULTURE. 

In the reign of Edward I., so low was the state 
of agricultural industry in England, that a writer 
of that time entered into a grave calculation, “that 
if land yielded only three times the seed sown, the 
farmer would be the loser, unless corn sliould sell 
dear.” 

The usual quantity of seed was two bushels to 
anacre. There is an account of a farm in Nor- 
folk which in the year 1390 produced only six 
bushels of wheat, twelve bushels of barley and five 
bushels of oats per acre. Gardens were not intro- 
duced into England, till the early part of the fif- 
teenth century. They first made their appeer- 
ance on the eastern part of the kingdom, from the 
neizhboring country of Flanders, but for a long 
time were not sufficient to supply the wants of the 
few persons whe possessed them. 

The common cabbage was 
Netherlands in the year 1539. Its cultivation at 
first made but little progress. In 1561 an old 
English writer said: The cabbage is good to make 
pottage withal, and is a profitable herbe in a com- 
monwealth, which the Flemmings sell deere, but 
we have it growing in our owne gardens, if we 
should prefer our owne commodity; for there be 
great plenty growing between Aldbrought and Hof- 
ford in Soffolke, on the seashore.” 

An agricultural writer in the time of Oliver 
Cromwell, says that the old men in his days, re- 
membered the first gardeners that established 
themselves in Surry, in England, and sold carrots, 
parsnips and early peas, of their own production, 
which before that time were deemed great rarities 
and were almost exclusively imported from Hol- 
land. 

Cherries and hops, were not cultivated in Eng- 
Jand, till the reign of Henry VIII. Artichokes and 
currants made their appearance later, in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. Even at that time onions 
were imported from Spain none being produced in 
the British islands. 

Potatoes were first known in England about the 
the year 1586. 


nishing an expensive luxury, for the tables of none 
but the richest people in the kingdom. The plant, 
which has now become the principal means of sav- 
ing the lowest and poorest classes in Great Bri- 
tain from starvation, by supplying them with a 
cheap and abundant article of food, was at one 
time so rare, that, as it appears from the account of 
the household expenses of Anne, wife of James I. 
the price of potatoes was one shilling per pound ! 

In these early times, there scarcely existed any 
middie class or any cash market for produce, ‘The 
land belonged to a few great proprietors, for whose 
benefit it was cultivated by their dependants. The 
surplus of years of great abundance, often sunk to 
a price nearly nominal, wheat being in many in- 
stances suld as low as sixpence per bushel. Un- 
der such circumstances, the results of a plentiful 
harvest were wasted in feudal profusion, and when 
on the other hand a short harvest occurred, wheat 
rose to five or ten times its ordinary value, a gene- 
ral famine prevailed, and the poor were compelled 
to subsist upon roots and other miserable fare. 

It is commerce, which, supplying an-outlet for 
the surplus, and a prompt remedy for the deficien- 
cies, of all civilized countries, has protected all 
countries against the ruinous consequences of these 
sudden changes, and given, comparatively speak- 


For nearly a century, they were | 
: * { 
cultivated only in gardens as a curious exotic fur- 


|tions of all countries. Agricultural industry now 


| secure of its reward, no longer squanders its earn. | 


\ings in the lavish carousals which distinguished 
‘the middle ages, and short crops are no longer 


among the poorer classes of the pcople.—Coos 


M. H. Democrat. 


BUTTER MAKING. 

It is possible to make nearly as good butter in 
winter as in suminer. In making butter, whether 
in summer or winter, very much depends upon the 
temperature at which the milk is kept. In sum- 
|mer, the milk should be kept nearly down to the 
temperature of spring water, and in winter, if pos- 
sible, it should not becolder. But when the dairy 


|i8 not so constructed as to preserve this tempera- 











| milk until it simmers, before setting it away. 
|the milk is scalded, the cream readily separates, 
‘and little difficulty is experienced in getting butter 
by churning. If the cream is so badly kept as to 
become bitter, enough saleratus to sweeten it will 
make the butter come more freely. Jf the cream 
is very cold, warm water should be added when 
churning, In the summer it is sometimes well to 
add cold water. When the butter comes, the 
milk should be thoroughly worked out. It should 
be churned early in the morning, and the working 
should be finished the same day; otherwise the 
milk in it may curdle, and then it cannot be worked 
out. In the summer, cold water may be used with 
advantage to keep it hard while working. When- 
ever it begins to get oily, the working should 
cease until it is again cooled. Jt is stated of Mr 
Longworth, of Cincinnati, so extensively known 
for his great attainments in every thing connected 
with husbandry, that in contracting for his annual 
supplies of butter for his own table, he requires his 
tenants to work it with the hand; and for the rea- 
son that beating is necessary to deprive it of the 
buttermilk—that rubbing with a ladle is not suffi- 
cient.— Louisville Jour. 


GOOD EFFECTS OF DRAINING. 

At the late annual meeting of the Liverpool Ag- 
ricultural Society, the president, Lord Stanley, 
| said that he would state one instance of the prac- 
_tical returns which might be expected from thor- 
| ough scientific draining, 

In 1841, his father was about to enclose in the 
|park at Knowsly, a tract of about 80 acres. 
| this avout 20 acres were strong clay land, with a 
very retentive subsoil, and the remaining 60 he re- 
membered from his boyhood as the favored haunt 
of snipes and wild ducks, and never saw there any- 
thing else. In the course of the first year, the 60 
acres maintained (but very poorly,) during the sum- 
mer, six horses; and on the 20 acres there was a 
very smal! crop of very poor hay. It was impossi- 
ble for land to be in a poorer condition ; and in 
breaking it up they had some two or three times to 
dig the plow-horses out of the bog. 

In 1841, the whole of this land was thoroughly 
subsoiled and drained, and in 1842, what was not 
worth 10s. an acre (per annum) the year before, 
was in turnips, and on that land they fed off in 
five months, and fattened for the butcher, 80 beasts 
and 300 sheep, and afterward carted into the farin- 
yard 350 tons of turnips. In the present year they 
had a very fair crop of barley and oats, which his 








dreaded as fore-runners of famine and starvation | 


Of 
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friend, Mr Henry,*would be very gl-d to show to 
‘any gentleman who felt any curiosity on the sub- 
ject. Now he did not hesitate to say that that 
land was, at that moment, worth JOs. an acre. 
The outlay upon it for pulling up old fences, 
thorough draining, tilling, and breaking it up, 
amounted just to 7/. 10s. per acre, giving just 20s. 
'for every 150s. of outlay, and giving to the land- 
|lord a permanent interest of 14 per cent. on the 
| money laid out on that unpromising ground, It 
|happened that in the same year they took into 
| their own hands land which hed been abandoned 
by the tenant as perfectly worthless. Jt was a 
large field of 22 acres of very poor sandy soil. It 
was drained at an expense of 2/. per statute acre, 


| and in the first year they fed off on that land 120 


yrs the remaining part of the turnips being cart- 
ed to the farm-yard ; and he ventured to say, that 
at the expense of 2/. per acre, the land was in- 


introduced from | ‘Fe in winter, it isa great advantage to heat the | creased in value 10s. per acre to the landlord, and 
If! as much to the tenant.—Liverpool Mail. 
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WOOL. 


| The market for this article within the year 
|which has just closed, has been subject to many 
| importa nt changes. At the commencement of the 
year 184:3, the quantity of domestic and coarse for- 
eign wool in the country, was unusually large, the 
market much depressed and prices very low. A 
great amount of Woollen machinery was unemploy- 
ed, and the woollen business, generally, was pur- 
sued, either at a Joss, or without a fair remunera- 
tion. The effects of the last Tariff had not then 
been sufficiently realized to produce a revival in 
the business, ‘This state of things continued for 
aeveral months, and the last clip of wool was sold 
much below the usual range of prices. The grow- 
ers, generally, realized from 20 to 35c¢ per pound 
for their fleeces. The average price, it is believ- 
ed, did not much, if any, exceed 28c per |b. The 
last clip was a large one, and came into market 
with at least an addition of half as much more of 
former clips, which had accumulated in the hands 
of growers and dealers. The increased quantity 
of Wool sent from Ohio, Michigan, Iilinvis, and 
some other western States, was a matter of sur- 
prize. ‘The time is not far distant, when a large 
portion of this article will be furnished trom the 
western section of the country, as the farmers there 
are fast increasing their flocks. 

Pulled Wool, atwelvemonth since, had accu- 
mulated to a greater extent than at any former pe- 
riod, in consequence of the great falling off in the 
manufacture of flannels and other fabrics, compo- 
sel principally of this description of wool. Very 
heavy stocks of Wool, admitted free of duty under 
the former tariff, were in the hands of the import- 
ers, with scarcely any demand. The unprecedent- 
edly low price of Fleece Wool, led manufacturers 
to purchase freely of growers, as soon as the clip 
was reatly for sale. Dealers, also, were ready to 
operate more extensively than usual, and the result 
was, that nearly all the Fleece Wool in first hands 
was sold in the months of June, July and August, 
and the amount brought into the several markets. 
was uncommonly large. The manufacturers hav- 
ing bought freely of the growers, rendered the de- 
mand in market much Jess than usual. ‘The state 
;of things continued until within the last 60 days, 
| when a sensible change in the market has taken 
| place. The early supply of many of our manufac- 





turers being nearly exhausted, they were under the 
necessity of looking to the principal markets fora 
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renewal of their stocks, and sales of fleeces have 
of late been made to a very great extent, at some 
improvement in prices. Pulled Wool has also 
been in good request, and a greater advance has 
taken place in this article than in Fleece. The 
resumption of the inanufacture of coarse Wool, has 
created a great demand for this article, and the 
heavy supplics in market a few months since, have 
been very much diminished. 

There is now in operation from 25 to 50 per 
cent more of woollen machinery than there was a 
yearago, The effects of the tariff have begun to 
be favorably felt, and the woollen business will, no 
doubt, be pursued with its former vigor. 

The improvements in the fabrics connected with 
this branch of business, within a few years, have 
been very great. The manufacture of Mouseline 
de Jaines has been introduced, and is likely to be 
favorably and extensively pursued. 

There is probably, much less Wool now in the 
hands of the growers, than at any former period 
for many years. The stocks of dealers, although 
not unusually large, and sufficient to supply the 
demand for the present, and it is reasonable to ex- 
pect more firmness in the market, even if prices 
should not materially improve.—Boston Courier. 





WHY, AND BECAUSE. 

Ist. Why should Farmers let their cows and 
other cattle lounge about the yard, street or fields, 
when the ground is frozen and covered with snow? 
Because it gives them a good appetite for a larger 
quantity of food and they will not be so particular 
about the quality. Whereas a warm, battened 
barn is apt to make them grow contented, fat and 
lazy when tied up, becoming dainty, unless you 
are so extravagant as to allow thein salt, if their 
hay has not been salted, 

2d. Why should cattle-cards and curry-combs 
be avoided and disused? Because they eost mo- 
ney—and besides how much time it takea to use 
them on our oxen, cattle and swine. Is not time 
money ? What if it makes the cows grow and give 
more milk—the oxen stronger to do more work, 
and the hogs fatten better.—Is it not making more 
work for the farmer and his family ? 

3d. Why should farmers sell all their best 
hay when they have a chance? Because thew cat- 
tle will] eat almost any thing in cold weather if 
they have plenty of air and exercise. 

4th. 
as possible in cold weather, in which to race about 
and grow large? Because keeping them in warm 
houses, giving them charcoal, lime, salt, rotten 
wood, &c., keeps them in healih and causes them 
to fatten quickly, which is no object when pork 
will command but six cents a pound. 

5th. Why should we never keep poultry after 
the ground is covered with snow, and they have 
left off laying ? Because every body knows that 
it is the duty of hens to lay eggs,—and though 
they can ’t do this without such means, should they 
be indulged with warm coops, and furnished with 
clams, lime and gravel to make shells for their 
eggs, or animal food to mix wth their grain, to 
fillthem ? Why should they not lay by a stock of 
such things for winter, when they ought to know 
how much time it takes the girls and boys to do it 
for them ? 


6th. Why should we never be at the trouble to 
assort our potatoes in the winter for seed in the 
spring? Because some purchasers like one kind, 


Why should swine have as much room | 











MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS, 


' some another; some very large, others smaller ; 
‘one wants chenangoes, a second, mohawks, a third 
long reds, a fourth ladies’ thuinbs, a fifth pink-eyes, Saturday, Dec. 30), 1843. 
and so on: now if we carry to market all kinds | Fi aatiege rman pate meee 
and sizes mized up together, you may be tolerably| _ * B® Specimens © - ag cedar Depart, 
‘sure to have some that will suit all purchasers.— | Pi, Spitzenberg, Roxbury Russet, Baldwins, Beau- 
| Exeter News Letter. ity, Chandler, R. I. Greening, Russet Pearmain, 
| | Queening (?) and two varieties of Apples unknown. 
| Also. two Apples, in appearance and taste much 
: ‘ \like the R. I. Greening, taken from a branch and 
itleton Physic, M. D., to John S. Skinner, Esq., | ; ; 
. f , 3 spur bearing Roxbury Russets, Also, Pound Pears 
published in the American Farmer: ~ seb 

“T wrote an article upon the use of salt and | from L. P. Grosvenor. ae : 
saltpetre for fruit trees, which was published in the | From E. M. Richards— White ¢ olville and Min- 
| Cultivator—I think it will be found in the number | !ster Apples. Also, a fine speeimen of a baking 
\for August, 1841, I use J part of saltpetre to | Pear, known as the Bicknell. 
| from 4 to 8 parts of common salt, and apply in its} From Jacob Dean, of Mansfield—Sugar Cluster 
solid state, about 1.2 Ib. of this mixture to a bear-| Russets. This gentleman has exhibited at the 
ing tree, upon the surface of the ground, and in| rooms many fine Apples worthy of a place in every 
close connection with the trunk of the tree. I | wel) selected orchard, but these were judged more 
never disturb the earth about the tree. Fora long | of q curiosity than otherwise, from their small size, 


time I applied it three times in the course of the) pio, Joseph Breck—a fine specimen of ‘Tolman 
year, though twice, I now think, will answer. [| - ‘ophigdl =, ae’ 
| Sweeting, with its distinctive mark. 


have heretof lied it in April, June, and first | f 
ot tinea” ee ee eee te = For the Committee, B. V. FRENCH, 


Of 500 trees, 300 were treated with salt and ni-| 
tre, and 200 left without its use: these around 
which the saltpetre and nitre were put, were and 
still continue entirely exempt from worms; of 
those left without the salt and saltpetre, not one | (very beautiful,) Easter Bergamot and Beurre d’ 
escaped the ravages of the peach worm. | Aremburg Pears. 

In your address you speak of the practice of tak-| From Juseph Balch—a perfect specimen of lub- 
ing out the worms with a hooked wire. Allow me | hardston Nonsuch Apple, 
to suggest the proper time for destroying them, For the Committee 
(which is from the 15th to the 25th of August, JOSEPH BRECK 
with me,) when they have enveloped themselves in asad salt. a: 3 
a cocoon, or otherwise are in their chrysalis state. a RBS : 

The envelope of the aurelia is made up of the tree, REMEDY FOR HOLLOW HORN. 
and resembles the outer bark in color, and will be| A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer says : 
fouad lying under the gum, on the ground, near| ‘‘ For about 30 years my father kept a dairy of 
the tree, or in connection with the tree. I have | from 20 to 40 cows in the city of New York. For 
taken in this way, as many as 39 of these worms | the hollow horn, we always used from one to two 
from one tree, and have sedulously watched them | table spoonsful of spirits of turpentine, poured into 
building their cells for hours together. The great- | the hollow on top of the head, between the horns ,; 
}and cutting off enough of the end of the tail to 


est distance I ever obtained one from the tree was 

e “2 j = . . . 

about 3 1-2 inches, , " ‘bleed, which may be done by turning the long hair 
It is generally believed that this worm causes | . . . 

sos . |upwards and cutting off a quarter of an inch or 

the yellows: this it may do; but I do not believe > : 
‘less. I have known some persons to split the tail, 
| put in salt and bind it up. All the good effected is 
| 


that such a case occurs once in a thousand: J have 
perceived the yellows in young trees about which 
by bleeding—therefore the less wound the better. 
I never knew my father to bore the horns until 


there never was a peach worm, and upon taking 

them up hare examined them, but uo trace of that 
he had first tried the spirits of turpentine and 
bleeding : if this failed, he bored the horns on the 


linsect could be found.” 

under side only—never on the top except when 
tke holes on the under side could not be kept from 
elosing up with matter. 


SALTPETRE FOR PEACH TREES. 
The following is extracted from a letter of Lyt- 








EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Jan. 6, 1844. 
From the Presilent of the Society—Columbian 

















Salting Hay for Stock.—Mr I. Cartwright states 
in the Boston Cultivator, that he has found salted | 
hay very injurious to his horses: they became 4 
. Shite waded He ocla two tone Xd a neigh- I have heard him say he 
bor who kept a horse and cow, and by the time | never lost but one cow with the hollow horn, 
the hay had been expended, his neighbor’s horse | whilst his neighbors who were engaged in the 
was as badly affected as his own. We have no|same business, lost many. His rule was, and my 
doubt that to oblige animals to eat more salt than | practice has been, when a cow was observed with 


they would naturally choose, is productive of inju-|a sunken eye and a dry nose, (which are the sure 


ry, and as a general practice, we would not advise | signs of the hollow horn,) to put on spirits of tur- 
the curing of hay with salt. Sometimes it may 


q a : | pentine and bleed at the tail, and have had unva- 
happen that a load is unavoidably put up with too | ried success.” 

much dampness in it, and in such a case salt may 
be properly used to prevent its being damaged ; | 


bist sahenale theuld ; Gaed toh | D. Tomlinson, of Schenectady, informs the edi- 
. pan va te should not be contined to hay so cured. | tors of the Albany Cultlvator that two of his neigh- 
—Alb, Cult. 


| bors having seen oil recommended to kill eaterpil- 
}Jars on fruit trees, applied it for this purpore on 
plum trees last spring, and all the trees died from 
the oil. 











It is proposed that the premiums on household 
manufactures at our Fairs, be decided by ladies. 
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MR. SALTONSTALL’S ADDRESS 


Before the Essex County Agricultural Society. | 


(Concluded ) 

‘I'c improve the agriculture of Essex—to increase 
production here, is the object of this association. 
And even here, much remains to be done. As we 
travel through our beautitul towns we are delighted 
with the evidence of improvement and prosperity. 
We see farms in a high state of cnitivation, fur- 
nished with improved stock, and buildings and fen- 
ces in good order. We observe fine grass fields, 
where lately were unproductive swamps, or other 
fields fertilized by their accumulated vegetable 
riches. Improvements like these, are within the 
reach of every industrious and economical farmer. 
But are they universal ? 

And will you permit one who is not a practical 
fariner, to hint at some deficiencies ? One of the 
greatest is, the neglect of the cultivation of the 
fruits to which our soil and climate are propitious, 
Every farmer should have a succession of those de- 
licious fruits, which are easily cultivated, and 
which have in goodness been provided for our en- 
joyment and our health, and for whieh the natural 
taste is so strong. ‘I'ey may also be as profitably 
cultivated as any other articles. 

Another defect is, the neglect of gardens. A 
farmer is often satisfied with too small a garden 
patch. Culinary vegetables ought to be raised, 
and used too, in much greater variety and plenty 
than they are; and it would be no misfortune to 
the health or the purse, if they should Jessen the 
excessive use of aniinal food. 

Let us glance at some of the causes of the mod- 
ern improvements in agriculture. One of the 
principal is the application of scientific principles 
to the practice. It was formerly supposed that 
there could be no connection between science and 
the cultivation of the earth. This had a tendency 
to depress, if not to degrade the occupation. Now, 
science has come forth into every-day life:—she 
extends her powerful aid to practical farmers. 
Chemistry is analyzing the nature of soils and 
their elements, and of the supplies which they re- 
quire, and is thus elevating the employment of the 
farmer, and teaching him how to cultivate his land 
to the best advantage. 

Agricultural periodicals hold a high rank among 
the learned and interesting journals of the day, 
They have done much to remove the prejudice 
against book-farming, and are producing very bene- 
ficial effects. I have already adverted to agricul- 
tural associations—the most efficient cause of im- 
provement, in Europe and in this country. 

Permit me, also, to mention as one among the 
chief causes of advance in agriculture, the improve- 
ment of in temperance, and of course in the effec- 
tive industry of laborers, Formerly, wholesome 
food was not deemed sufficient to support, nor 
sound sleep to restore man’s strength, without the 
habitual use of stimulating drinks—as if the all- 
wise and beneficent Creator had so imperfectly 
made man, and was so hard a task-master, that, al- 
though he had destined him to labor, he could not 
perform the work assigned him, without the aid of 
artificial stimulants. The effect was too often seen 
in dilapidated buildings, broken down walls, feeble 
and il!-treated animals, neglected and barren fields, 
the mortgage which consumed the farmer’s sub- 
stance, and at last, the sheriff's levy or sale. Alas, 
the effect was often felt, too, by broken-hearted 
wives and neglected children, Blessed are our 
eyes, for they see, and our ears, fur they hear, what 


jin the old world, that the army, the navy, and the 





marvellous things have been wrought in our day, 
by the angel, T’emperance. Sle comes with the 
blessings of a new dispensation of peace and mer- 
cy from heaven. 

The consequence of this improvement in agri- 
culture, is the elevation of the character of the 
profession, which in its turn becomes the most effi- 
eient cause of still further progress, Until the 
French revolutionary wars, New England, except 
a narrow strip along the coast, was almost exclu- 
sively an agricultural community—but after the 
excitement and impetus given to our commerce by 
that event, which led to a rapid accumulation of 
wealth, our young men were not satisfied with the 
slow thrift of old fashioned industry. They were 
not content to “speed the plow,” and they rushed 
to the cities and to the ocean, to make haste to be 
rich, But the reverses and embarrassments of the 
last few years, have taught them, that time and 
chance, which happen to all, do so emphatically to 
the mercantile class—that there are many blanks 
to a prize in that lottery, and that a high prize, 
suddenly won, is not seldom as quickly lost. They 
find that practical agriculture diligently pursued, 
yields a fair return, and many now wisely take 
their lot in life in the cultivation of the soil, in-| 
stead of rushing into the hot pursuit of wealth by | 
desperate adventures, or plunging into specula- 
tions, or chasing in mad pursuit of fume, so seldom 
acquired, and generally so unsubstantial and fleet- 
ing. 

The happiest effects may be anticipated from 
this change in public sentiment. We no longer 
hear a farmer spoken of as necessarily a dull and | 
plodding person, to whom much education is use- 
lees whose pursuits furnish no scope for enter- 
prise or improvement, and can have no connection | 
with literature or science, The sneering remark | 
of Dr. Johnson, “he talks of beeves,” will not be 
repeated by any one who regards his reputation. 

Let this improvement in public opinion go on, 
until it shall no Jonger be asked, what good does a 
thorough and liberal education do a farmer? It 
is time for farmers to learn that time and money 
expended on the education of their sons, are not | 
lost, if they return to the occupation of their fath- | 
ers. The notion that they must of necessity enter 
one of the learned professions, so called, is a great 
mistake, and should be exploded. How many 
young men, who might have been happy and use- 
ful, as agriculturists, have been obliged to abandon 
a crowded profession, after struggling along through 
some of the best years of life, or have resorted to 
low pettifogging, or to the most miserable and con. | 
temptible of all pursuits, office-seeking, for the | 
pay ! * * « ® 

Man was made to labor. His physical consti- 
tution shows itas plainly as if this law of his ex- 
istence was imprinted on his forehead. This be. 
neficent decree has united his duty and his happi- 
ness, And yet—how strange!—labor has, in al- 
most all ages and nations, been considered as dis- 
honorable, and has been left to serfs and slaves! 
It is quite time to correct the prejudices as to the 
true dignity of labor, which have come down to us 
from remote and dark ages. We trust the time is 
not far distant, when 1; will no longer be thought 








| 
| 
| 
| 





church—strange union—furnish the only suitable 
employment for the sens of the rich and great. 
More correct opinions are spreading. All civilized 
nations are beginning to Jearn that war is the 





worst of evils. The peace, which, blessed be 


en — 


God, has prevailed for a longer period than has 
been known for centuries, has given men leisure 
to think of the miseries and the wickedness of war, 
and to reflect on the countless blessings of peace. 
It has multiplied the honorable pursuits of men. 
They see that agriculture and all the arts which 
promote true civilization and ameliorate the condi- 
tion of man, have advanced mure within the last 
twentyfive years, than in the preceding century, 
and that the condition of every nation has been 
improved. * * Waris the greatest enemy to 
agricultural improvement. J know that for a time 
it stimulates the demand for its productions; but 
it takes from agriculture the sinews of labor, * 
The prophetic word lias been spoken, that agricul- 
ture shall flourish in the reign of mild peace—that 
the time shall come—O, hasten on the day !— 
when the sword shall be beaten into plowshares, 
and men shall Jearn war no more. 

The importance of the agricultural interert and 
the necessity of improvement in cultivation, were 
early appreciated in this State. The Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Society was formed more than 
halt a century ago, by some of our most eminent 
and worthy citizens. And if their transactions 
seem now to be less important than formerly, it is 
because the county associations have rendered the 
labor of the parent Society less necessary. 

Gentlemen—Our association owes much of its 
early success, if not its existence, to one, not less 
distinguished for the purity and elevation of his 
private character, his public spirit and patriotic 
services, than the brightest names on a list which 
contains names as distinguished as any which adorn 
the annals of Massacliusetts—Samue] Adams, 
Christopher Gore, Benjamin Lincoln, John (judge) 
Lowell, Thomas Russell, and, not to be forgotten 
in this place, Samuel Phillips. The memory of 
Timotuy Pickertne should be held in honored re- 
membrance by this Society, by all farmers, and in- 
deed by the whole country. He who had served 
his country bravely ond faithfully during the revo. 
lutionary contest, and with distinguished ability in 
the cabinet and councils of the nation, retired to 
his farm in the midst of life, before his eye we 
dim or his natural strength abated, and devoted his 
time and the vigor of his mind, to agriculture. He 
was not ashamed to be called, and to be, a farmer. 
He was the first, and for ten years, President of 
this Society. As he never neglected any duty, he 
attended all the meetings of the Society and of its 
Trustees ; and it will excite no jealousy among 
the essociates of his honorable labors, to say, that 
it owed its prosperity, mainly, to his example and 
his efforts. ° ° ° ° 

How can I better close this address, gentlemen, 
than by this tribute of grateful and affectionate 
respect, so justly due, and which I know you will 
cordially unite with me in offering, to the memory 
of that distinguished agriculturist, that most emi- 
nent and excellent man, Tmmorny PickEeRine, 








Ohio Silk Goods.—Mr J. R. Howard advertises 
in the Zanesville Gazette, vestings, ladies’ dress 
silks, hosiery, drawers, shirts, and caps, from the 
manufactory of John W. Gill, of Mt. Pleasant, Jef- 
ferson county, Ohio. Mr Gill seems to be rapidly 
improving the qnelity and increasing the quantity 
of his fabrics, anc we are happy to see the pros- 
perity of this branch of industry.— Alb. Cult. 





He that would be rich with the least labor, must 
have few wants. 
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From the Albany Cultivator. 


BOMMER’S « PATENT” MANURE—LETTER 
FROM MR ELLSWORTH. 
Washington City, Patent Office, Nov. 3, 1843. 
Messrs. Gaylord & Tucker—\ noticed in your 
last number of the Cultivator, just at hand, a par- 
ticular notice of bommer’s process—also his adver- 
tisement announcing “ Bommer’s Method, secured 
by letters patent,” and referring to “ documents re- 
corded in the patent office,” to prove his rights. 
This advertisement has greatly increased the bur- 
den of answering requests for copies of * Bommer’s 
Patent.” Whilst | have studiously avoided ex- 
pressing an opinion on cases pending or decided, 
yet as special reference is now made to the bureau | 
to sustain the advertisement, and fearing that the | 
public may be misled by my silence, [ hasten to 
state the facts as they appear on record. 
Mr Bommer, on the 12th of May, 1843, present- 
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pounds of vegetable matter into manure, 
about 
200 Ibs. of night soil, 


7 | 
he takes | 


200 « calcined plaster in powder, 
50 “ wood soot, 
20 “ wood ashes unleached, 
60 « quick lime, 
1 “ common salt, 
1 * rough saltpetre, 
150 “ lye or ferment drainings from a Jauf- 


fret manure heap. 

These ingredients are in many cases to be re- 
placed by others: this lye to be prepared 10 or 15 
days before use. The quantity of materials above 
named, for the conversion of from | to 2000 Ibs. of 
straw or other dry vegetable stalks, wil] answer for 
about double that quantity of green vegetable 
matter. 

In using this lye, the plan of Mr Jauffret is to 
steep it in the vegetable fires, which are to be act- 





Two ot the kinds of animal dung we have found 
to answer as wel] asa Jarger number, A perfect- 
ly good lye will be made by taking one barre! each 
of two of the species of dung, two of the urinary 
drainings, one of quick lime, and about 50 barrels 
of saturated water, which is then to be used as 
above explained. 

What we claim as our improvement on Jauffret’s 
method of forming manure by the rapid fermenta- 
tion of vegetable fibres, is, first, the forming of 
the said vegetable matter into piles or heaps, with- 
out its being first immersed in the prepared lye, 
and the subsequently saturating the same by the 
pouring on the lye in the manner set forth. 

Witnesses, ) Cuarces Barr, 

Th. M. Abbett, Joun Govuinarr. 

J. R. Abbett, ‘ (Patented June 24, 1843.) 

(There, the secret at last is out, and we are 
privileged with knowing the mysteries of the 
* Patent” Bommer process of making manure, which 


ed an application for a patent for making manure. | ed upon by throwing them into the vat or reservoir 
This application was duly examined, and rejected | containing it, and removing it thence at great la- 
for want of novelty. No appeal was taken. The} bor, so as to forma high heap in the vicinity of 
application was withdrawn, and $20, the usual |the vat, into which the drainings are allowed to 
sum allowed on withdrawals, paid to Mr Bommer | run. 

on the 6th of July last. No other application has| We have thus given a brief outline of the meth- 
been made by Mr Bommer for a patent for similar | od of Mr Jauffret, the same appearing necessary to 
purposes. It may not be improper to state that) the understanding of our improvements, which con- 
Messrs. Baer & Gouilart, in June, 1843, obtained | sist in our omitting altogether the excessive labor 
a patent for an alleged improvement on the method | of steeping the materials to be acted upon in the 
of making manure, patented in France by Jauffret,| lye, and elevating them from thence to the heap ; 
which said method, however, has not been patented | 





in the United States, and is therefore free to the 
public. How far the public are restricted in the 
use of foreign inventions, may be ascertained by 
referring to the claim of the American patent, | 
which, you will perceive, is restricted to the prep- 
aration of the heap and the mode of applying the 
lye to the same ; the tngredients—(in other words, | 
the lye ilself)—not being claimed. | 

That no injustice may be done to the parties | 
concerned, I send you a copy of the American pa- | 
tent, and only add that Mr Bommer has become an 
assignee for several States, under this last neon 





} 


tioned patent, Yours, &c. 


| 
H.L. ELLSWORTH. | 


Copy of Baer & Gouilart’s Patent. 


To all whom it may concern: Be it known that | 
we Charles Baer and John Gouilart, of the city of | 
Baltimore, in the State of Maryland, have invented | 
certain new and useful improvements in the man- 
ner of making manure, which has been for many 
years practiced in France, and has been there se- 
cured by letters patent, under the name of “La 
Methode Jauffret,” and we do hereby declare that 
the following is a full and exact description thereof. 

In the method of Mr Jauffret, a pit or reservoir 
is prepared of sufficient size to contain the quan- 
tity of prepared lye which may be required by the 
nature of the establishment. ‘This reservoir is in- 
tended to be saturated with decomposed animal | 
and vegetable matters, and is further to receive the | 
ingredients hereinafter named; such water is to 
be found on nearly every farm, and it may be aug- 
mented by the drainings of stables, by dish-water, 
suds, and other substances of a like nature. 


Mr Jauffret, however, finally prepares his lye, 
by which the fermentation of the articles to be 
converted into manure is to be promoted, in the 
following manner, under various modifications. 


For the conversion of from one to two thousand 





bow also in the preparation of a lye which is equal- 


ly effective with that of Jauffret, at much less cost, 
and which can be used immediately on its being 
made, thereby saving the delay of 10 or 15 days, 
which “ La methode Jauffret” requires, 

We prepare a reservoir to contain the lye as | 
usual, and in the immediate vicinity of this, we 
make our stacks or heaps of vegetable matter, | 
which is to be converted into manure. 

We give to the ground where the heap or pile | 
is to be made, an inclination towards the vat: if. 
the ground is a firm clay, it may be merely sloped, | 
and have shallow trenches dug on its surface to | 
conduct the drainings back into the vat; or it may 
have a flooring of timber, brick or stone, as may be 
preferred, which may be so trenched as to conduct 
the whole towards a central drain. When our 
platform or flooring is of clay, we cover the wench- | 
es and whole surface of it with brushwood or rails, | 
so as to form a temporary grating that will support | 
the weight of the heap, and thus insure a drainage 
and the admission of air to the heap from below. 

The materials to be converted into manure, we 
pile up on this prepared platform immediately as | 
they are delivered by the carts, and this we some- | 
times continue todo until the heap has attained | 
the whole height to be given to it, when by the 
use of a pump, buckets, or other suitable means, 
we raise the lye from the vat and pour it on to the 
heap, continuing so to do until the whole mass is 
saturated ; we in general, however, raise the heap 
to a height of two, three, or four feet, more or less, 
and then pour on a portion of lye, repeating this | 
as the height of the pile is increased: this proce- | 
dure obviates the necessity of lifting the whole of | 
the lye to the full height of the heap. 

The materials which we employ in making the 
lye, may be limited to the following, namely : cow, 
horse or hogs’ dung, or night soil, the urine drain- 
ing from stables, and quick lime. The ingredients 
used to be intimately mixed with a sufficient quan- 











| 





tity of saturated water. 


the ingenious inventor (!) and hia agents have been 
| lauding sv highly through the papers for the last 
| year ortwo; and we are, in candor, compelled to 
say, that, though the process has some value, it is 
not worth the purchase money demanded for the 
privilege of using it; and we fully coincide with 
the opinion expressed by the late editor of the Far- 
mer, Mr Putnam, that the process will not give a 
rich manure, 

P. 8.—*“ This ts a great country” for genius and 
“ patents.” 


Effects of Deepening the Soil_—The Liverpool 
Times gives the following fact, illustrating the 
beneficial effects of loosening the soil to a conside- 
rable depth : 

* Ow Saturday last, there were exhibited in the 
Exchange News Room, two enormous specimens 
of the red beet, or mange] wurtzel, grown by Mr 
Robert Neilson, in a field on his farm at Halewood. 
Each of them weighed upwards of 20 pounds. 
They were not merely curiosities in themselves, 
but remarkable proofs of the effects which may be 
produced on vegetation by the deerening of the 
soil, for the ground which produced these gigantic 
roots, would certainly have produced double the 
quantity of potatoes, or of turnips, or of ordinary 
sized beets, usually grown on an equal extent of 
land. They show that by deepening the soil, an 
amount of produce may be got from it much great- 
erthan any one has yet thought it possible to 
raise.” 





Hatching Apparatus.—They have a machine for 
hatching eggs, now actually in use ,in London, 
bringing out the little chickens in broods of fifties 
and hundreds, with all the punctuality of an old 
hen. ‘The following is the advertisement in the 
London papers : 

“ Messrs. ‘Todd & Son, of Bury street, Blooms- 
bury, beg to call the attention of the public to their 
portable patent Hatching and Rearing Apparatus, 
being the original manufacturers. This success- 
ful invention is capable of hatching, at a trifling 
expense, any number «f game and poultry eggs of 
all sorts, from 50 to 200, at one tine, and possesses 
the further recommendation of furnishing poultry 
for the table at a trifling cost, at all periods of the 
year. A machine may be seen in use daily.” 


Never entrust the care of your cattle and horses 


| to a person of ugly temper. 
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BUSINESS FOR JANUARY.—No. L. 


Throughout New England, the temperature of the 
climate is such during the winter, as to prevent the cul- 
tivator from performing many labors on his farm, which 
may be attended to in sections of the country where the 
winter is less rigorous. In the Southern States, much 
work can be done during the winter months, which 
with us must be deferred until our land is freed from its 
snow and ice. 

When spring opens with us, the farmer finds much to 
do in a short time, and unless he has well arranged his 
business, and made every preparation needful to com- 
mence vigorous operations, he finds himself behind- 
hand, and although he may rise easly and late, and toil 
hard, he will have the mortification of seeing his more 
caleulating neighbors in advance of him: he will al- 
ways fvel ina hurry, and perhaps many things in his 
haste, may be neglected in their proper season, or only 
half done. 

Now is the proper time for the farmer to look about 
him, and see what can be done to facilitate the opera- 
tions on his farm when the spring opens ;—now is the 
time to lay his plans for the year before him. But be- 
fore we speak of the numerous things that should claim 
the attention of the farmer during the comparatively leis- 
ure months of the winter, we would make a few sugges- 
tions in relation to schooling the children, settling ac- 
counts, and forming some system for the improvement 
of the mind. And first, 


Send the Children to School. 

The school houses of New England, which the trav- 
eller finds scattered thickly over the country, are objects 
of striking interest to the stranger ; they are one of the 
characteristic features of the land; and of them, and the 
ample provision made to instruct the inmates, we may 
be justly proud ;—but however ample the accommoda- 
tion and the means may be for the instruction of youth, 
unless the children are sent, regularly sent in season 
every day, they cannot be expected to receive that ben- 
efit which the liberal provisions for learning were de- 
signed to give. Our country schools generally com- 
mence tor the winter season about Thanksyiving time, 
or the first of December. The farmer should so order 
his businevs that the boys may be released from labor, 
so as to be permitted to attend at the opening of the 
school. Their clothing should be warm and neat, and 
they should be provided with suitable books, slates, pa- 
per, &c., and nothing should be omitied whieh may 
have a tendency to stimulate and encourage them in 
their studies. They should not be kept from school a 
single day, except in a case of extreme necessity ; and 
the father should be willing to make any sacrifice him- 
self, rather than hinder them from attending constantly 
and punctually. He should take hold himself at the 
barn, so that his sons may get off early to school, that 
they may have equal advantages with their associates. 
We have known instances where the boys had to 
drudge morning, noon and night, and attend to their 
studies in the best way they could, while the father was 
“ taking it fair and easy’’ at the kitchen fire, or at visit- 
ing places which were far, very far, from affording the 
means of increasing his stock of useful knowledge. We 
trust it is notso now; but when we !ook back, we re- 
member how it was with some school-mates in our 





things, he should nextsee whatcan be dene to =, 
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youthful days, who were thus situated, and we have 
pitied them from that time to the present: they could 
not become interested in their lessons-—it was out of the 
question; and up to the present time, have remained 
comparatively ignorant. We know that parents are 
generally more enlightened upon the subject of educa- 
tion now; but still there may be those who think more | 
of the assistance which their sons may render them, 
than of the importance of giving them a good education. 
See to it that all is going on well with the children at 
school, and then you should prepare to 


Settle your Accounts. | 


| 


The thriving farmer will endeavor so to order his 
business through the year, so economize in his expen- 
ses, that but little will remain to be adjusted when the 
Ist of January arrives. He will not suffer a large bill | 
to run up at the store, but make it a point to pay as he | 
goes, if possible—frequently to do without an article un- | 
less he cun pay for it on the spot, and only in cases of 
extreme necessity, suffer himself to be booked at the | 
store. His mechanics’ bills should be squared every | 
quarter; and as they frequently want what he may have | 
to spare, he should endeavor to supply their necessities | 
from his surplus, and if possible have the balance of 
trade in his oww favor. T'axes of every description 
should be promptly paid by the Ist of the month, that 
he may do his par: in causing the machinery of the town 
or parish to move with ease and freedom. It is suppos- 
ed as a matter of course, that he keeps a regular ac- 
count with his neighbors: these should all be in readi- 
ness to adjust by the first of the month, and if they 
will not call upon him, he should visit them with his 
books and papers. If possible, all balances should be | 
paid in cash: at any'rate, for want of it, the account | 
should he settled by note or due bill. A small amount 
paid by one individual, may, by being paid from him to 
another and so on, answer to settle many accounts. 

If all were in the habit of thus settling their accounts 
the first week in the month, it would be found to bea 
very important item in promoting the good feeling and 
happiness of a neighborhood and town. It should be| 
the study of the furmer the whole year, to prepare him- 
self to bring all his business operations to a point at this 
time, and having done this, he will be in a situation to 
enter upon the duties of the new year with a lightness. 
of heart and buoyancy of spirit, which it is impossible 
for a man embarrassed to feel. Having arranged these | 





Improve the Mind. 


The climate, apparently so uncongenial for agricultu- 
ral labors, is after all, perhaps, not quite so hostile to the 
farmer's interest as a stranger would suppose. Of what | 
use would it be, even though he could toil on his land 
the yearin and year out,—what if he could add a little 





for that which will give us knowledge relative to the 
business in which we are engaged, in the first place, 
and for those works which will instruct and elevate, as 
well as amuse. We must leave every one to make their 
own selection of books, but let there be so:me plan. 


That the farmer may know what is going on in the 


world, he should take some good family newspaper, 
discarding such as partake of a violent party spirit. And 
above all, he should be acquainted with the progress of 
agricultural science in other sections of his own and 
foreign countries, and that he may keep pace with the 
spirit of the age, in this respect, he should subscribe for 
one or more agricultural papers. The farmer sliould 
give his encouragement to lyceums and other means of 
instructing and improving his neighbors as well as the 
members of his own family. While he will find enough 
to occupy his hands during the day, the long winter 
evenings can be devoted to reading, and even in the most 
busy season of the yeur, there are intervals of time 
which should not be lost, and books and papers should 
always be at hand. 

Among other preparations which should be made for 
the business of the year, if not already done, should 
be to procure a book for a journal or diary, in which 
should be recorded every day's operations—the state of 
the weather, the appearance of birds, inseets, and in 
fact every thing that occurs of interest on the farm. 








17 We acknowledge the receipt of a box of apples 
from Mr Jacob White, of Hope, Me., including four or 
five varioties, all seedlings. Unfortunately, some of the 
varieties were somewhat shriveled and in a decaying 
state. The “Crane” apple, which we suppose was 
from an orchard of a neighbor of that name, is a very 
handsome one. 

We should be very glad to have seedling apples and 
other fruit of supposed excellence, sent to us from every 
section of the country, as we have facilities for compar- 
ing one variety with another, which are not enjoyed in 
many othersections. New varieties may thus be brought 
into notoriety, and supposed good ones may be discarded 
for those which are better. 

Crevit.—We are not very tenacious about having 
credit given to our articles when copied into other papers. 
If any thing we can communicate wil! interest or in- 
struct, we are willing to have it go the whole length 
and breadth of the land, for the benefit of all, caring but 
little who shall have the credit. But as we perceive it 
to be very fashionable among editors to “ flare up” on 
such occasions, we would just say to our friend of the 
American Farmer, that he forgot to give eredit to our 
article on Poudrette. 





more to his plentiful harvest,—would this compensate | =e Pn he Ee January number of 
for the opportunities which the leisure of our long and | sgnimene- ans egricultural periodical, (which commences 
severe winters gives to improve and cultivate the mind? | * "°W volume,) appears in a new form—a large octavo 


No, we think not ; and we should rejoice that our lot 
is cast in New England rather than in the sunny South ; 
and let the opportunities be improved which God has 
given us, to cultivate the mind as well as the soil, 
That this may be done in the most judicious man- 


of 32 pages—which makes it more convenient for pres- 


| ervation. It is beautifully printed, and contains several 
| fine illustrative engravings. The editors announce that 
| Mr Sanford Howard, of Ohio, will be associated with 
| them in the future general management of the “ Culti- 


vator”’ and “ Museum.” 





| 

ner, sone system should be adopted. If every thing is | 
! 

read that may by chance come to hand, no benefit, but | =~ 
rather an injury, most likely, will be the result. Our} 4 correspondent of the Albany Cultivator says he 
filline th ith ch ee | makes “nest eggs’ as follows: “ Make a hole in the 

presses are filling the country with cheap trash,o! @  jarge end about one-fourth of an inch in diameter, and 
most pernicious character, which is doing an inca!cula- | one in the small end of the size of a pin's head ; through 
ble injury. It finds its way into almost every family, | this blow out the contents. Then take calcined gyp- 
and we are all tempted to read the foolish stuff, to the | ®¥'" and Spanish white, about equal paris; mix them 


. ; Bi: | with water to the consistency of stiff paste, and fill the 
great hindrance of any progress in that which is bene- | shells quite full with it, and place them in a warm place 


ficial. We must all set our faces against it, and scek todry. When dry, the substance will be quite hard.’ 
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NOTICE. 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

There wil! be an adjourned meeting held at 11 o’clock, on 
SATURDAY, the 13th inst. EBENEZER WIGHT, 

Jan. 10. Recording Secretary 





THERMOMETRICAL, 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 


hinge of the [het mometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of tl New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded 
Nortwerly exposure, forthe week ending Jan. 7. 








Jan. 1844. | 7 A.M. | 12, M.15,P.M. | Wind. 





4 onday, t 24 33 32 Ct ON. WL 
‘Luesday, 2 | 22 | 34 | So FoR. 
Wedlnesday, 3 28 33 34 i. 
‘Thursday, 4| 30 | 36 | 30 | Ww. 
Frilay, 5] 16 | is | il N. W. 
Saturday, 6] i 22 22 | N. W. 
Sunday, 9h. Bd OOcc] te hs Oe 








BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monpay, Jan. 8, 1844. 
Reported forthe N. E. Farmer, 

At Market 530 Beef Cattle, and 1800 Sheep. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle—Last week's prices were fully 
sustained. We quote extra $4 25 a 4 50, first quality 
$3 75 a $4 00, second quality ¢3 50 a $3 75, third 
quality $3 00 a $3 50. 

Sheep.—Sinall lots were sold from $1 25 to $2 00. 
Wethers from $2 50 to $3 50, 


Swine.—None at market. 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT, 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $0 00 to 2 62 perbushe!. Red Top 
45 to 50 cents. Clover—Northern, 00 to 12c.—Southern, 9 
aldc. Flax Seed, $150 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per lb. 
Canary Seed, $275 per bushel. 

GRAIN. Nearly ali the arrivals of the week, amounting 
to about 40,000 bushe!s Corn, mostly yellow, have been dis- 
posed of ; 25,000 bushels sold to dealers, and a portion of the 
balance stored by first hands; the sales of yellow flat have 
been pretty uniform at 48c.; a parcel more dry than the rest, 
brought a shade over; White 47. per bushel. There is no 
northern or southern round of any consequence in market 
suitable for mealing. 

Corn—Northern, new, bushel 00 to 00—Southern, round 
yellow, old, 00 a 00—Southern flat yellow, new, 43 a 483— 
do. do. white 46a 47--do New Orleans, 00 a U0—Bariley 
00 a 00 —Rye, Northern, 67 a 70—do. Southern, 63 a 65 — 
Oats, Southern, 29 a 30—Northern do. 33 to 34—Beans, per 
bushel 1 00 al 62.—Shorts, per double bush. 25 a 35 —-Bran, 
18 a 20. 

FLOUR. Another dull week has been experienced for 
this article, sales being almost exclusively limited to the re- 
tail trade: prices continuing very uniform. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos.cr. $4 87 a 5 00—do. 
wharf, $0 v0 a 4 75—do. free of garlic, $4 87 a 5 v0 —Phila- 
delphia do. 4 mos. $4 75 a 0 00 —Fredericksburg, low I'd 4 
mos. 34 75 a 4 87—Alexandria, wharf mountain, 000 a0 00, 
—Georgetown, 8487 a 5 50—Richmond Canal, $0 00 a4 87 
—do. Cuy, $0 v0 a 0 00—Petersburgh, South side $0 00 av 90 
—do. Country 84 87 a5 12—Genesee, common, cash, $4 87 a 
494—do fancy brands $5 12a 5 37 — Ohio via Canal, 
84 87 a 5 00—do do New Orleans, cash 347525 00. Rye, 
$3 62 a 3 69—Indian Meal in bbls. $275 a 287. 

PROVISIONS. There is no material alteration in the 
market, except for Pork, which is somewhat lower. In 
Lard considerable sales have been made, but at low rates. 

Beef—Mess 4 110. new bbl. $7 00 27 50—Navy—S86 25a 
6 50.—No. 1, 6 00 16 50—do Prime 85 00a 5 37—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. 813 00 a 00 vu—do Clear $12 00 a 0000 


do. Mess, 950 a 10 50—do Prime $0 00 20 00—do Mess 
from other States — a — —do Prime do do 30 00 a0 00 


‘do. Cargo do. 0 a0 00— —Clear do do 800 00 a 00 00— 
Butter, shipping, 12 a 14—do store, untuspected, 6 a l\U—do 


dairy, 14 cts. a 17—Lard, No. i, Boston ims. 64a 7 —do 
South and Western, 54 a¢}— Hams, Boston,u a 0— 
Southern and Western, 5 a 6—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
3 a 44 —do new mulk, 44 a 5}. 


WOOl,. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 


portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 per cent. ad 
val. Ailwhereot the vaiue exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 30 per | 62 1-2 cents, for sale by 
ct. ad. val. and 3 cts. per pound. Dec 


There is a good demand for all descriptions, and recent 
prices are fully supported. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, !b. 37 a 41 c.--Amer- 
wean full blood, de 33 a 35--Do. 3-4 do 32 a 00-—Do. 1-2 do 
29 a 30--1-4 anil common do 25 a 27 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 23-- Do. unwashed, 9 a 13——Bengasi do 


do. do. picked, 12 a 16—Snperfine Northern pulled lamb 23 
a 32—No. | du. do, do. 25 a 27—No. 2 do do do 19a 22— 
No. 3 do do do 2 a 15. 

HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 

There is nothing doing that requires notice ; prices remain 
nominally the same. 

Ist sort Mass. 1843, lb. 64a 7; 2d do 4h a5. 


HAY, 14 to 16 per ton— Eastern Screwed 810 to U1. 
EGGS, 25 a 28. 


POULTRY. Turkies per lb. from 8 to l0cts.—Geese 
common 7 to 9— Bremen 10 to 12—Chickens 6 to 10— Ducks 
8 to 10. 


1842, 0. 





FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 
The subscribers are now receiving large supplies of Gar 


sources. The following are included in the great number of 
varieties in their establishment, and which they offer at low 
prices, wholesale and retail. 

PEAS. 

Improved Blue Imperial, 
Woodford Dwarf Marrow, 
Bishop’s Dwarf, for borders, 

* Charlton, Knights’ Dwarf, 

«Frame, Dwarf Marrowfats. 
“Warwick, Tall do, 


Cedo Nulli, 
Hills’ Early, 
Early Dwarf, 


BEANS. 
Lima, Dwarf China, 
Saba, “Mohawk, 
Horticultural Pole, «Marrow, 
Red Cranberry do. “ Kidney, 
White do. Case knife, 
Kidney Pole, “ Six Weeks, &c. 


CABBAGE. 
Long Late Drumhead, Early York, 


Late Sugar-loaf, Battersea, 
Green Globe Savoy, *  Vanack, 
Red Dutch, “Hope 


Low Dutch Cabbage, 
With a great variety of other sorts. 


Early Sugar-loaf, 


Early and Late Cauliflowers, Broccolis in varieties, Cu- 
cumbers, Melons, Squash, sweet Maorjrum, Sage, Summer- 
Savory, Thyme, Ruta Baga, Turnips, more than twenty fine 
sorts. Three hundred varieties of FLower Seeps, and every 
variety of Garden and Field seed, too numerous to mention. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Boston, Dec. 12, 1843. 





GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 
Grindstones of different sizes, hung on friction rollers ana 


ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung 
in this manner are becoming daily more in use,and wherever 


ed to stones hung in the common way. For sale hy J. 


BRECK & Co., No. 51 North Market street. 


FRUIT TREES. 
The subscribers are prepared to furnish every 


description of Fruit Trees, snd Ornamenta! 
Trees, Shrubs and Plants. The autumn is a 







Plants, and often times more convenient than in 
spring. e have as great a variety of Apples, Pears, Cher- 
nies, Plums, Peaches, Quinces, Currants, Gooseherries, &c. 
prices. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Boston, Uct. 11, 1843 





PUMPKIN SEED WANTED. 
The subscribers wil! pay a fair price for a few bushels of 
| the “old fashioned yellow Pumpkin Seed,” suitable for 
planting. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 
Boston, Nov. 23. 





MUCK MANUAL, 





JOS. BRECK & CO. 


6 al3--Saxony, clean, 00O—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a \o— | 


den seeds from Europe, from their own Garden, and other | 


moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 


used, give universal satisfaction. The rollers can be attach | 


suitable time to transplant many ‘Trees and | 


as can be found in the country, and offer them at the lowest | 


The Farmer’s Muck Manual, by Dr. S. L. Dana—price 


GARDEN & FLOWER SEEDS FROM LuNDON 
| We have received, by the Barque Eluntress, from London, 
a chaice assortment of GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS 
We have also received the invoices of three other shipments 
of Seeds and Trees, which are expected to arrive in the 
course of 30 days, which will give us the largest and most 
choice collection of SEEDS AND TREES ever otiered by 
us. Our customers and friends are requested to send in 
their orders. JOSEPH BRECK & CO 
Boston, Dec. 27th, 1843. 


SUPERIOR SALT FOR THE DAIRY, 

For sale at the Grist Mill in Beach St., superior fine Salt, 
ground from the very best of Bonaire and St Marun’s Salt, 
and is decidedly the best and cheapest article for the Dairy 
and family use, being of nearly double strength and much 
purer than the Liverpool salt. For sale by 
A. SHIVERICK and 
HOWES & CROWELL, 


36 Commercial wharf. 





Boston, Dec. 27. 3mo 


POUDRETTE, 


Improvements of such a nature have been made in the 
| manufacture of Poudrette, by the Lodi Manufacturing Co., 
| near the city of New York, as to warrant the opinion, that 
itis the cheapest and best manure now known and in use. 
By experiments which have been made it has been proved 
thatits fructifying powers have been greatly increased ; its 
operation upon vegetable matter quickened. {ft will obviate 
the effects of severe drought and will retain its fertilizing 
qualities much longer than any Poudrette heretofore made. 
It will ripen corn in 66 days, fit for use. The price will be 
reduced the following season, as follows. At the factory it 
will be sold in bulk, at the rate of 25 cents per bushel. It 
will be delivered at any wharf or place in the city of New 
York, free of cartage and other expense, at the rate of $2 for 
| bbl. which contains 4 bushels; $350 for 2 barrels ; 5 for 
3 barrels, and 810,50 for 7 barrels, and at the rate of $1,50 
| per barrel for any larger quantity. Persons wishing the ar- 
| cle, will please give notice in due season, as the orders will 
| be fulfilled in the order of time received. The Co. was in- 
| corporated in February, 1840, for 30 years, hy the Legislature 
lof New Jersey. No liability to stockholders beyond their 
subscription of $100 per share. A few shares of what is 
called the ** Reserved Stock,” remain to be subscribed for, 
| which the company guarantee shal] pay a dividend of 50 
| bushels of Poudreite a year on each share, as authorized by 
lthe charter. A pamphlet containing instructions for its use 
| and all other necessary information, is in preparation and 
| will be sent gratis soon after the first of January next, to 


aly person applying for Ht, post paid. Agents have been, or 

will be appointed in most of the important places in the 
| Eastern and Northern States, to whom persons may give 
|orders. Where there is no agent, please direct “to the 
President of the Lodi Manufacturing Co., No. 43 Liberty 
| street, New York,’ and it shall receive immediate attention 
| The reader will please refer tothe letter of Mr. Kentish, pub- 
| lished in this paper to duy, December 20, 1843. 





POUDRETTE! PUUDRETTE!! 


The subscribers keep constantly on hand, and for sale 
| Poudrette in quantities to suit purchasers ; packed in Bar- 
{rels in order for shipping, or transportation hy wagon or 
Rail Road. 


| The experience of five years past has satitfied many far- 

mers, that this manure has the quickest operation upon veg- 
| etable matter, producing greater abundance, and is the cheap- 
| est manure they have ever tried. 





| Orders left atthe New England See:! Store, and at the 
| factory in Brookline, will meet with prompt attention 

For sale by J. BRECK & Co., 5! and 52 North Market 
Street, Boston Oct 26, 


GARDEN SEEDS! GARDEN SEEDS!! 

The subscribers are now receiving their fal] supply of Gar- 
den, Grass and Field Seeds of every description, and would 
respectfully recommend to their customers and the public to 
send in their orders as early as possible, to secure a supply 
from their choicest lots. 

Their stoce of Seeds for this season will be very full and 
| complete, and most of the varieties being raised under their 
| own inspection, they can confidently recommend them as bLe- 
ing pure and of the first qualities. Among them are 

Long Blood Beet, Ruta Baga, 
Early Turnip do. Long Orange Carrot, 
| French Sugar do. Karly Horn do. 
Mange! Wurtzel do. White Field do. 

Also, Cucumber and Cabbage Seeds of every variety ; 
Peas and Beans, of every kind; which, together with a large 
| supply of every kind of seed desirable for the field or garden, 
jcomprise the most complete and extensive assortment of 
' Seeds to be found in anv similar establishment in the coun- 
try. JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 

“  _N.E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 

and 52 North Market Street, Boston. 


| Oct, 15, 1843. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 

Introduction of the Arabian Horse into England. 
—The Godolphin Arabian was one of the original 
horses imported into England from Arabia, in the 
early part of the 18th century, to which England 
and America owe their present fine breeds of those 
noble animals. The following acconnt of the in- 
troduction of the famous Arabian horse Godolphin 
into England, is translated from the Bulletin des 
Sciences : 

«Col, Cook, a man of wealth, education, and 
polished manners, but a highway robber, conunit- 
ted two acts af felony about the year 1720; and 
thinking it impossible to elude the hand of justice 
if he remained in England, he embarked for the 
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Mutual Defects.—Dr. Lenigar, a titular arch- 
bishop, a man of lively parts, happened, in a mixed 
company, to be introduced to Mr Swan, a gentle- 
man of a cynical turn, whose practice it was to 
raise a Jaugh at the expense of some of the com- 
pany. They sat near each other at the table, 
where the Doctor engaged general attention by 
his sprightly conversition. Mr Swan, to silence 
him, said : 

** Doctor, I forget your name.” 

“ Lenigar, sir,” replied the Doctor. 

“] ask your pardon,” returned Mr Swan, “I 
have the misfortune scarcely ever to remember 
names: you’|] net be offended, therefore, if in the 
course of conversation [ cal! you Dr. Vinegar.” 

‘©Oh, not at all, sir,” replied the Doctor; “I 


Mediterranean, and travelled through Syria into! have very much the same defect, and it is very 
Arabia Petre, where he made inquiries concerning | probable, though I now call you Swan, I may, by 


the best horses of the country, Having received 
information that a certain Sheik had the best horse 
in all Arabia, he went to him and offered him any 
sum of money he pleased to demand for the horse. 
The Arab scornfully rejecting his offer, Cook 
skulked about in the vicinity, and in a favorable 
moment stole the horse, and travelled rapidly 
through the deeerts until he arrived at Damietta, 
near the mouth of the Nile, where he embarked on 
board a British ship with his horse. He arrived 
in England, and knowing his crimes were so great 
he must perish, unless the prime minister (Lord 
Godolphin) interposed in his behalf, he went to 
him, under a fictitious name, and persuaded him to 
accept of this fine Arabian horse as a present. 
Soon after this he wes discovered, arrested, and 
committed to prison for his former crimes. He 
wrote to Lord Godolphin, disclosing his real name, 
and requesting his intercession with the king, who 
was induced to order a writ of nolle prosequi to be 
issued and Col. Cook to be set at liberty.” [A 
striking illustration of the advantage of having “a 
friend at court,”] 





« Smart Bargains.’—Mrs. Ellis, in that excel- 
lent work, “I'he Wives of England,” makes the 
following judicious remarks, which cannot be too 
forcibly impressed with this world’s good : 

“Above all things to be guarded against in 
making bargains, is that of taking advantage of the 
poor. It is a cruel system carried on by the world, 
and one against which Woman, with her boasted 
kindness of heart, ought especially to set her face— 
that of first ascertaining the circumstances or de- 
gree of necessity of the party we deal with, and 
then offering a price accordingly. Yet how often 
do we hear the expression, “I get it done so well 
and so cheaply, for, poor creatures, they are in such 
distress, they are glad to do it for any price!” 
And a pitiful sight it is tosee the plain work and 
fine work that is done on such terms. A_ pitiful 
thing it is to think of the number of hours ,which 
must have been spent, perhaps in the endurance of 
hunger and cold, before the seanty pittance was 
earned ; and to compare this with the golden sums 
so willingly expended at some fashionable millin- 
er’s, where, because the lady of the house is not in 
want, the kind-hearted purchaser would be sorry to 
insult her feelings by offering less.” 





Iee.—The New York Journal of Commerce 
states that 7000 tons of the ice housed last year in 
that vicinity, remain on hand; that three thousand 
tons were exported, and twelve thousand tons con- 
sumed, 














and by, call you Goose.” 





A handsome young widow applied to a physi- 
cian to relieve her of three distressing complaints 
with which she was afilicted. 

“Jn the first place,” said she, ‘I have little or 
no appetite. What shall I take for that, doctor ?” 

“ For that, madam, you should take air and ex- 
ercise.” 

“And doctor, Iam quite fidgety at night, and 
afraid to lie alone. What shall I take for that ?” 

“For that, madam, I can only recommend that 
you take—a—husband.” 

“Fie! doctor. But I have the blues, terribly. 
What shal! I take for that >” 

“For that, madam, you have, besides taking air, 
exercise and a husband, to take—the newspapers.” 
—Selected. 





The ship Stephen Whitney, at N. York, brought 
over 1000 hampers of potatoes ! 


TES 





PATENT CORN SHELLER. 


A Corn sheller is one of the most convenient and labor 
saving implements that the practical farmer has in use. 
Various machines for this purpose have been invented. It 
can be used in all cases for large or small sized ears, It is 
very simple in its construction, and durable in its operation, 
and no way liable to get out of order ; one mav can work it 
to good advantage, though a man to turn, and a boy to feed it, 
works it much better than one alone. They are so light and 
portable, as to be easily removed from place to place, and 
one machine will serve for several families or even the in- 
habitants of a small town. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 and 52 North Market Street. 

“ JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

ov. 1. 





WiLLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED VEGETABLE 
CUTTER. 


For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse, 
No. 51 and 62 North Market Street, Boston, Willis’s La- 
test Improved Vegetable Cutter. This machine surpasses 
all others for the purpose of Cutting Ruta Baga, Mangel 
Wurtzel, and other roots. The great objection to other 
machines, is their cutting the roots into slices, which makes 
it almost impossible for the cattle to get hold of them: this 
machine with a little alteration, cuts them into large or small 
pieces, of such shape as is most convenient for the cattle to 


eat. It will cut with ease from one to two bushels of roots 
per minute. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Nov. |. 





DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS. 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 “ ‘Truck and gg | Chains. 
200 Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK & CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. 


“ 





HARRIS’ TREATISE ON INSECTS. 


For sale by JOSEPH BRECK CO., Harris’ Treatises 
on Insects. Price $2. Also, the second edition of Dana’ 
Muck Manual, price 624 cts. Feb. 15. 











sig wth We mm Ca IP eS 
_ HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 

Great improvements have been made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and ieaving the 
ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 
mould hoard has he a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughe 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might erhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light sed pores to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your and is heavy, hard orroci.y 
BEGIN WITH Mr. Howanp’s.”’ 

At the above mentioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same power of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard’s 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside: this shoe likewise secures 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $i5. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost alont 
— 1 and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 

ra. 
PR vey te pianghe he for cole, wholesale and retail, at 

e Ne nglanc ricultural Warehouse and Seed Stove, 
Nos. 51 & 62 North Market Street, by ; 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
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GREEN’S PATENT SfRAW CUTTER, 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agrrev}. 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not beime 
applied to any implement for this purpose. The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are : 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cutstwo bush 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 

wer. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which thi2y 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and pra 
together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 





LACTOMETERS—a simple instrument for testing 
the quality of milk. Forsale by J. BRECK & CO. 
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